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To  the 

Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
whose  Services  to  the  Nation  are  beyond  praise \ 
this  booklet  is  inscribed. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


'"J^HIS  Pamphlet  is  a  reproduction  of  three  articles 
contributed  to  The  Yorkshire  Post,  issued  on 
January  15th,  17th,  and  i8th,  of  this  year.  They  were 
originally  written  two  years  ago  as  a  single  article  for  a 
Quarterly  Review,  when  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  opened  his  campaign  against  the  Upper 
House  of  the  British  Parliament  ;  but,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  writer  to  be  as  relevant  to  the 
present  crisis,  and  the  Election  which  is  in  progress, 
they  were  sent  to  press  without  expansion  or  change* 
The  question  at  stake  has  not  changed,  although  the 
controversy  has  entered  new  phases,  and  opened  up 
many  far-reaching  National  and  Imperial  issues. 

Two  noteworthy  things  have  happened  in  the 
political  experience  of  England  since  they  wrere 
written  :  the  one  a  monumental  debate,  the  other  a 
single  speech  of  exceptional  power. 

The  first  was  the  six  days'  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Finance  Bill  of  the  present 
Government,  initiated  by  Lord  Lansdowne  on  Novem- 
ber 23rd,  1909 — to  my  judgement  the  ablest,  most 
momentous,  many-sided  and  far-reaching  that  has 
taken  place  within  living  memory  in  that  House,  or 
perhaps  in  any  legislative  assembly  in  the  world. 
It  rose  to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  vision  and 
political  wisdom  than  anything  spoken  in  the  British 
Parliament  for  generations.     It  has  shewn  to  this 


nation,  and  to  other  lands,  that  our  Peerage — .when 
called  upon  to  consider  and  discuss  a  constitutional 
problem — has  no  rival  amongst  the  guiding  and 
governing  chambers  of  the  world.  It  has  disclosed 
the  splendid  latent  riches  which  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possesses  in  its  dual 
legislature,  and  its  perusal  has  made  many  proud  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong.  Fortunately,  it 
has  been  reproduced  in  pamphlet  form  by  The  Times, 
at  the  small  cost  of  one  shilling,  and  should  be 
circulated  far  and  wide  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

The  second  was  the  speech  delivered  by  Lord 
Curzon  at  Oldham  on  the  15th  of  December  last, 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  many  which  the  late 
Governor  General  has  made  since  his  return  from 
India.  In  no  other  speech  have  the  component 
elements  and  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Upper 
House  been  more  felicitously  unfolded — those  diverse 
features  which  give  it  a  unique  value  to  the  nation 
at  large.  That  speech  should  also  be  diseminated 
by  the  hundred  thousand.  There  have  been  scores 
of  other  speeches,  addresses,  manifestoes,  letters,  and 
debates  on  the  same  subject;  but  I  single  out  these 
two  as  of  quite  exceptional  significance  and  power. 
Mr.  Balfour's  and  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches  have 
been  superlative,  and  monumental ;  but  these  will  live 
in  history,  when  clamour  is  forgotten  and  partizan- 
ship  has  died  a  natural  death. 

W.  K. 


OUR    HOUSE   OF  LORDS  THE 
NATION'S  SAFEGUARD. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Beyond  all  question  the  most  urgent  political 
problem  of  the  day  is  the  relation  between  the 
two  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament.  The 
attack  made  upon  our  Upper  Chamber  by  the 
late  Premier,  with  his  accidental  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  brought  it  to  the 
front  as  never  before  in  England  or  in  other 
lands.  In  this  article  and  the  papers  which  fol- 
low it,  the  subject  will  be  discussed  from  several 
points  of  view — historical,  constitutional,  legisla- 
tive, practical — so  as  to  reach  the  principles 
which  underlie  party  struggles,  and  are  superior 
to  them.  They  will  be  dealt  with,  it  is  hoped, 
without  bitterness  or  prejudice. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
wrote:  "  In  all  points  but  one  treated  of  in  that 
work"  (he  is  referring  to  "The  Friend"),  "I 
seem  to  myself  to  be  in  broad  daylight ;  but  on 
that  one,  perplexed,  darkling,  and  dissatisfied. 
The  subject  is  the  Constitution  of  our  Country, 
and  the  expediency — and,  if  expedient,  the  prac- 
ticability of  an  improvement  (for  reform  is  either 
a  misnomer  or  a  lie  to  all  our  history)  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  series  of  weak  Ministries, 
the  strange  co-existence  of  little  knots  of  sub- 
parties  in  the  Legislature,  the  strength  of  the 
stronger  party  to  do  harm  by  its  weakness  to 
effect  even  what  itself  considers  good  upon  any 
system;  and,  above  all,  the  rapid  increase  both 
of  unorganised  and  of  self-organising  power  of 
action  throughout  the  kingdom,  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me  so  far  as  the  wish  for  some  im- 
provement goes ;  while  the  general  laxness,  and 
almost  flacidity  of  intellectual  manhood,  renders 
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me  despondent  as  to  Parliament.  Where  shall 
we  find  better  men  ?  or,  if  I  reply,  the  same  would 
be  better  if  sent  into  Parliament  by  better  means, 
then  comes  the  harder  question:  What  are  the 
means  which,  effecting  this  one  end,  would  not  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  Peerage  of  the  Realm 
to  a  puppet-show,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
to  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  reporting  to  a 
National  Convention  ?  ....  I  fear  it  is  a 
hopeless  business,  and  will  continue  so  till  some 
giant  mind  starts  up,  and  revolutionises  all 
present  notions  concerning  the  education  both  of 
the  gentry  and  the  middle  classes."  Some  illus- 
tration of  this  may  be  seen  in  what  follows. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  of  necessity  a  safeguard 
to  the  British  nation,  because  it  refuses  to  bow 
to  clamour,  or  be  swayed  by  accidental  and 
transient  prejudice.  Of  the  two  Houses  which 
discuss  all  Government  measures,  and  whose  joint 
assent  is  necessary  before  they  can  become  law, 
it  has  the  larger  outlook;  because  its  existence, 
position,  and  hereditary  character  compel  it  to 
be  independent  of  temporary  faction.  It  knows 
that  the  electorate  of  the  country  which  returned 
the  present  majority  must  change  its  mind,  not 
because  of  the  Government  which  happens  to  be 
in  power,  but  because  the  ineradicable  instincts 
of  the  people  rise  up  against  the  destruction  of 
that  Constitution  which  has  been  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries,  and  which  exists  to  safe- 
guard the  best  traditions  and  achievements  of 
the  nation. 

This  change  in  the  feeling  and  judgment  of 
the  electorate  is  now  advancing  apace,  outside 
the  fences  of  the  Parliamentary  majority;  and, 
while  they  are  temporarily  misconstrued,  its 
advocates  wait  without  fear  of  disappointment 
for  the  future.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
of  these  misconstructions  is  that  those  who  re- 
gard the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  the  great  safe- 
guards of  the  nation  are  represented  as  believing 
that  the  Peers  "  possess  some  supernatural 
faculty  for  reading  the  thoughts  of  the  public." 
The  rabid  Radical — to  whom  the  Conservative  is 
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a  bete  noir — affirms  that  ' '  every  one  knows  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  a  Conservative  body,  which 
(so  far  as  it  dares)  asserts  Conservative  principles 
against  a  Liberal  Government,"  and  the  Peers 
are  taunted  by  "  doing  lip-service  to  democracy.' ' 
That  is  bad  enough ;  but,  furthermore,  the  mag- 
nificent measures  for  the  good  of  the  people  which 
the  late  Unionist  Government  brought  in  and 
carried  (which  were  so  ably  and  yet  moderately 
summarised  by  its  Leader  before  he  left  office) 
are  described  as  measures  compulsorily  wrung 
from  a  non- reforming  Tory  party.  All  these 
achievements — incorporated  in  the  Statute  Book 
of  the  Realm — are  misrepresented  as  a  knuckling 
under  to  the  forces  of  the  hour ;  which  would 
have  swept  a  discredited  Government  away  but 
for  such  timeous  concessions  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  proletariat. 

Our  opponents  have  the  audacity  to  affirm  that 
it  is  not  when  the  Radicals  are  in  office,  but  when 
the  Conservatives  are  in  power,  that  the  country 
is  in  the  position  of  "a  single-Chamber  Govern- 
ment." One  can  hardly  believe  that  those  who 
write  such  words  are  reasonable  persons;  or,  if 
they  are,  that  they  have  been  taught  to  under- 
stand history.  Can  scribes  in  their  senses  write 
of  the  "  unchecked  ascendency  of  a  Unionist 
House  of  Commons  "  ?  And  they  write  of  "  black 
sheep  "  amongst  the  Peers,  as  if  the  House  of 
Commons  was  wholly  immaculate;  and  of 
"  absentee  Peers,"  as  if  the  dumb  voters  of  a 
Radical  phalanx — or  the  paid  members  of  a 
brigade  which  has  a  natural  relish  for  fighting, 
with  a  genius  for  loquacity  superadded — were 
any  better  than  those  who,  in  their  modesty,  re- 
main away  from  a  House  in  which  their  presence 
is  not  perpetually  necessary. 

Our  Radical  reformers — and  it  is  well  to  quote 
their  very  words — wish  that  whenever  there  is  a 
14  conflict  between  the  two  Chambers,"  "the  final 
vote"  shall  be  given  to  the  "elective  House," 
which  represents  the  people.  But  history  proves 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is,  in  many  respects, 
quite  as  much  a  "representative  Assembly"  as 
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the  House  of  Commons  is ;  partly  because  its 
members  were  originally  placed  in  it  from  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  State  in  a  vast  variety  of 
ways,  while  love  of  country — with  a  desire  still 
further  to  serve  it — descends  from  sire  to  son 
through  many  channels  of  heredity;  and  partly 
because  it  is  less  liable  to  be  moved  from  side  to 
side  by  every  wind  that  blows,  less  amenable  to 
fitful  influence  and  contemporary  pressure,  and 
more  likely  to 

Broaden  slowly  down, 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  not  an  "  unrepresenta- 
tive "  Chamber.  Our  opponents  say  that  "  the 
question  is  whether,  in  the  last  resort,  the  re- 
presentative, or  the  unrepresentative,  principle 
shall  prevail."  With  all  deference,  that  state- 
ment is  not  only  an  imaginative  chimera,  it  is 
incorrect  from  root  to  branch,  thrust  forward 
notoriously  for  party  purposes. 

Suppose  that  some  fortuitous  "will  of  the 
people  "  prevailed  in  a  House  of  Commons,  which 
foisted  a  revolutionary  programme  on  the 
country,  where  is  the  destructive  tendency  to 
stop  ?  It  cannot  stop  unless  there  is  a  Second 
Chamber  to  advise,  control,  and  jointly  legislate 
along  with  the  first.  Measures  might  be  hastily 
passed  which  overthrew  the  mature  legislation  of 
former  years,  and  broke  down  the  promises  of 
past  Governments.  It  would  be  easy  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  of  deceased  donors  to  purposes 
which  they  never  contemplated,  or  to  which  they 
were  radically  opposed.  And  what  would  follow  ? 
Such  procedure  would  give  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
to  every  kind  of  tenure.  It  would  disturb  the 
inheritors  of  wealth,  and  all  owners  of  property. 
It  would  thwart  the  best  wishes — and  might  even 
blast  the  intentions— of  those  endeavouring  to 
use  their  possessions  for  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
men.  And  a  reaction  would  speedily 
set  in.  The  country  would  be  stirred 
to  its  depths,  and  the  Government 
turned  out  of  office.  Its  successors  would  have  to 
begin  their  reconstructive  work  by  undoing,  so  far 
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as  they  could,  the  deeds  of  their  predecessors  ;  but 
with  what  a  waste  of  time,  with  what  vexatious 
delay,  and  at  what  expense  to  the  country  !  All 
this  strife  and  turmoil,  this  loss  of  wise  and  fruitful 
legislation,  would  be  due  to  the  want  of  a  revising 
Chamber,  or  a  curtailment  of  its  powers. 

It  is  said  by  our  opponents  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  very  little  work  to  do,  that  the  Peers  do 
not  contribute  so  large  a  share  to  those  debates 
which  end  in  legislation  as  the  members  of  the 
lower  House  habitually  do  ;  but  is  that  their  fault? 
Is  it  not  the  case  that  little  is  given  them  or  per- 
mitted them  to  do,  till  the  close  of  a  Parliamentary 
session  arrives  ;  when  measures,  which  have  been 
for  weeks  or  months  before  the  Commons,  are  sent 
up  to  them  for  adjustment-  in  as  many  days.  It  is 
little  short  of  a  scandal  that  measures  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  country,  measures  in  which  they  are 
specially  interested,  and  with  which  they  are  pre- 
eminently competent  to  deal,  are  kept  back  from 
the  Lords  till  the  dog-days  arrive  ;  and  then  they 
are  told  by  the  Leader  of  the  Lower  House  that, 
while  the  Peers  may  speak  about  them,  it  is  at 
their  peril  to  touch  them  by  amendment,  or 
suggestion  of  change.  Why  does  not  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  responsible  to  the  country  for  the 
passing  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  introduce  a  larger 
number  of  its  measures  first  in  the  Upper  House, 
sending  them  thereafter  to  the  Commons  ?  By 
immemorial  usage  and  rule,  no  fiscal  measure  can 
be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Treasury  is  closed  against  their 
criticism.  But  how  many  questions  of  great,  nay 
superlative,  national  importance  might  be  profitably 
discussed  in  the  calmer  atmosphere  of  the  Upper- 
Chamber,  before  they  are  reluctantly  sent  to  the 
Commons  ;  discussed,  be  it  observed,  by  those  who 
have  been  longer  in  Parliament,  who  have  perhaps 
served  their  country  already  in  the  Commons,  or  in 
Government  positions  of  trust  and  responsibilty, 
in  diplomatic  and  administrative  ones,  before  they 
succeeded  to  their  hereditary  peerages  ;  and  who 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  handle  them  with  more 
official  knowledge,    and   perhaps   more  patriotic 
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pride^  fchan  those  who  are  entirely  new  to  the 
experience  of  legislation.  Proposals  affecting  in- 
tricate business  details,  or  requiring  large  national 
outlay,  should  not  be  first  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  but,  as  to  other  measures,  our 
Commoners  might  be  greatly  aided,  and  the  passage 
of  their  Bills  made  easier,  through  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  them  by  the  Peers. 

It  is  surely  quite  as  easy  to  see,  understand,  and 
appreciate  the  constitution  —  and  the  abiding 
function  —  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
it  is  to  understand  and  appreciate  those  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  because  the  two  Houses 
exist  for  the  same  ultimate  purpose.  That 
purpose  is  to  secure  for  the  nation  such  measures 
as  are  in  harmony  with  its  deepest  needs,  its  per- 
manent wants,  and  its  ultimate  will  ;  negatively  by 
preventing  that  will  from  being  thwarted,  posi- 
tively by  making  its  realisation  easy  and  effective. 

As  has  just  been  said,  and  as  every  one  knows, 
the  great  majority  of  those  measures  which  are 
embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament  are  first  introduced 
and  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  as 
the  elements  which  compose  that  House  are  con- 
tinually— and  most  healthily — changing,  the  nation 
has  found  it  absolutely  necessary  that  all  its  find- 
ings should  be  re-discussed  and  reviewed  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  Second  Chamber,  which  does  not 
change  to  the  same  extent,  but  which  represents 
the  country's  more  settled  and  abiding  convictions. 
The  decisions  thus  reached  should  be  both  more 
comprehensive  and  more  radical  than  those  which 
are  due  to  contemporary  panic  or  partisanship. 
It  may  easily  be  proved  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
now  on  the  side  of  the  people — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole — to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  majority  in  the  last  House  of  Commons  was  : 
that  the  latter  was  a  partisan  majority,  endeavouring 
by  the  accident  of  a  position  in  which  it  was  tem- 
porarily placed  to  crush  opponents,  and  to  uproot 
some  of  the  best  elements  of  its  own  historic  past. 

What  perhaps  the  English  electorate  most  needs 
at  present  is  a  wide,  thorough,  and  dispassionate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain.    If  it 


reads  that  history  with  a  view  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, tk  Has  the  House  of  Commons  never  been  in 
antagonism  to  the  will  of  the  people  ?"  it  will  not 
need  to  travel  far  afield.  The  very  contention  of 
the  recent  majority  in  that  House  was  that  its 
predecessors  (i.e.,  the  majority  which  it  turned  out 
of  their  constituencies  in  1906)  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  nation.  And  it 
must  surely  know  that,  so  soon  as  it  came  into 
office  and  power,  it  began — slowly  but  inevitably — 
to  represent  the  will  of  the  people  less  and  less. 

Any  one  addressing  the  electors  of  Great  Britain 
might  say,  "Head  your  own  history,  people  of 
England,  and  you  will  find  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  elected  by  your  predecessors,  has  some- 
times misrepresented  your  deepest  convictions  ;  and 
that  these  have  often  been  ignored  by  a  majority 
accidentally  in  power.  Has  a  House  of  Commons 
never  been  elected  by  voters  out  of  touch  with 
the  permanent  convictions  of  the  country  ?  In 
other  words,  has  it  never  been  an  accumulation 
upon  the  surface  rather  than  the  product  of  a  deep 
under-current  in  the  central  stream  of  our  national 
life? 

"  An  hereditary  chamber,"  say  the  opponents  of 
our  existing  Constitution,  is  "an  anachronism, 
which  will  not  adjust  itself  to  modern  democratic 
conditions."  It  is  well  to  have  a  statement  of  such 
magnitude  so  explicitly  made.  It  means  that 
the  accidental  and  transient  verdict  of  the 
demos,  secured  at  a  revolutionary  crisis  on  a 
multitude  of  conflicting  issues,  is  to  be  supreme  ; 
and  that  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  our  Upper- 
Chamber  have  determined  that  (so  far  as  they  are 
concerned)  there  shall  be  nothing  to  thwart  what 
they  imagine  to  be  the  will  of  the  people.  But  long 
before  our  British  Constitution  succumbs  to  the 
attack  of  partisan  advocates  of  the  demos  there 
will  be  a  terrible  awakening  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  because,  as  already  stated, 
the  attack  has  no  authority  behind  it.  The  recent 
House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the  per- 
manent mind  and  heart  and  will  of  the  country, 
and  it  knew  that  it  did  not ;  while  there  are  tens 
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of  thousands  in  the  Land  who  regard  the  House  of 
Lords  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  their 
ancient  heritage,  which  they  will  protect  with  the 
same  ardour  as  they  will  defend  their  country  from 
the  menace  of  invasion. 

As  regards  the  present  House  of  Lords,  it 
would  be  better  to  abolish  than  to  manacle  or 
cripple  that  ancient  House.  Nothing  could  be 
so  mischievous  or  derogatory  as  to  paralyse  it  by 
giving  absolute  supremacy  for  the  time  being  to  a 
Chamber,  which  has  been  accidently  packed  by 
delegates,  representing  a  score  of  diverse  interests 
and  tendencies.  Better  far  to  let  the  country  be 
governed  by  the  single  autocratic  will  of  a  wise 
Sovereign,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  real  father  of 
his  people. 

Unionists  and  Conservatives  are  told  that  they 
are  unjust  to  the  existing  Government,  which  has 
no  intention  of  tampering  with  our  ancient  Con- 
stitution, but  only  wishes  to  reform  it,  But  here 
are  the  facts.  The  present  Government  passed 
a  resolution  on  the  26th  of  June  of  last  year 
that,  "in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  their  elected  representa- 
tives, it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the  other 
House  to  alter  or  reject  Bills  passed  by  this  House 
should  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to  secure  that 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parliament  the  final 
decision  of  the  Commons  shall  prevail."  From 
this  it  is  clear  as  noonday  that  the  present  Adminis- 
tration wishes  to  establish  a  governmental  tyranny, 
which  will  overrule  not  only  the  House  of  Lords 
but  the  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  ; 
and  not  only  the  minority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  people  of  the  country,  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  4i  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  their  elected  representatives  "  is  not  only  a 
misnomer,  but  a  nullity  ;  when  it  is  supposed  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  chance  majority  of  a  House,  of 
which  the  members  are  always  changing.  The 
l<  decision  of  the  Commons  "  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  "  the  ascertained  will  of  the  people."  That  will 
cannot  be  discovered  by  any  passing  breeze  of 
opinion  "blowing  where  it  listeth."      Nay,  it  is  a 
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notorious  historical  fact  that  the  temporary  decision 
of  a  Cabinet  may  be  explicitly  opposed  to  the 
underlying  will  of  the  nation. 

This,  then,  is  how  the  matter  stands.  If  the 
power  of  veto,  of  revision  and  criticism  at  present 
possessed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  be  taken  from  it, 
the  House  of  Commons  may  pass  what  laws  it 
chooses  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament, 
may  disestablish  Churches,  may  disendow  Univer- 
sities— and  apply  their  ancient  revenues  (the  gifts 
of  the  pious  dead)  to  elementary  education  of  the 
most  utilitarian  kind,  so  as  to  relieve  the  rate- 
payers—  may  interfere  with  landed  property  and 
trusts  of  every  kind.  It  may  give  a  Parliamentary 
vote  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land.  It  may 
bring  our  Monarchy  to  an  end,  and  establish  a 
Republic  in  its  place,  with  its  Premier  as  first 
President.  It  may  play  havoc  with  our  law- 
courts,  and  interfere  with  every  profession  ;  leav- 
ing only  the  trades  of  the  country  and  its  labouring 
interests  intact.  And  these  are  not  theoretical 
day-dreams,  if  we  have  only  a  single  Chamber 
with  an  omnipotent  Government  within  it.  They 
are  "  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,"  un- 
less the  country  has  a  second  Chamber,  to  co-op- 
erate with,  to  assist,  and  regulate  the  first. 


ARTICLE  II. 

The  substance  of  what  was  advanced  in  a 
former  article  may  be  re-stated,  in  a  slightly 
altered  form,  thus: — 

The  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — not 
although  it  is,  but  just  because  it  is  a  majority — 
should  be  under  the  restraint  of  another  Cham- 
ber; especially  when  that  second  Chamber  re- 
presents, not  the  changing  insight  of  the  hour, 
but  the  hereditary  wisdom  of  the  State.  The 
voice  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  necessity  a 
fluctuating,  transient  voice.  Suppose  a  sudden 
reaction  to  set  in,  and  the  present  Opposition  to 
be  in  office,  would  those  who  now  wish  to  wield 
despotic  power  be  willing  that  their  opponents 
should  pass  all  their  measures — whatever  their 
character — without  appeal,  or  without  a  Referen- 
dum ?  Of  necessity — absolute  and  permanent 
necessity — the  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of 
parties,  factions,  classes,  with  heterogeneous  and 
often  conflicting  interests,  each  trying  to  make 
its  influence  prevail.  And  rightly  so.  But  to 
leave  all  these  parties  to  fight  it  out  amongst 
themselves — the  vote  of  the  majority  prevailing, 
while  the  minority  is  crushed  and  overborne — is 
political  folly  of  the  crudest  type.  To  prevent 
this,  another  body — a  second  Chamber — must 
discuss,  and  re-discuss  in  detail,  every  measure 
which  the  House  of  Commons  may  elaborate  and 
mature.  And  why  should  the  Commons  distrust 
the  embodied  wisdom  of  the  past,  which  created 
a  second  Chamber  as  one  of  assistance  and  re- 
view ? 

Another  thing,  which  the  present  outcry 
against  the  House  of  Lords  postpones,  is  this: 
There  ought  to  be  a  reform — as  there  will  be 
sooner  or  later — in  the  method  adopted  by  the 
nation  for  "an  appeal  to  the  country/ '  from  the 
work  and  the  policy  of  every  existing  Administra- 
tion. At  present  matters  are  so  arranged  that 
no  genuine,  or  thorough,  appeal  is  possible.  The 
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electorate  is  at  no  time  left  free  to  express  its 
opinion  genuinely,  unbiassedly,  deliberately, 
whole-heartedly.  It  is  swayed  from  side  to  side 
by  irrelevance.  As  every  one  knows,  at  each, 
election  statements  are  deliberately  made  which 
have  no  higher  warrant  than  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  party  victory;  and  therefore,  the 
verdict  thus  obtained  is  certain  to  be  modified 
or  reversed  on  the  very  earliest  possible  occasion. 

Who  can  admit  that  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  placed  in  power  by  our  present  system 
of  suffrage,  are  as  likely  to  pass  measures  for  the 
well-being  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — measures 
which  safeguard  all  interests,  which  are  dispas- 
sionate, just,  fair-minded,  and  equitable,  con- 
serving the  rights  of  minorities  as  well  as  carry- 
ing out  the  will  of  majorities — as  members  chosen 
by  the  more  highly  educated,  if  at  time  preju- 
diced, sections  of  the  body  politic  ?  No  reason- 
able man  is  opposed  to  the  labour  vote,  or  to  the 
power  of  the  working  class  to  make  its  voice 
known,  and  its  views  to  be  heard,  whenever  and 
wheresoever  it  reasonably  can.  But  to  allow  it, 
when  saturated  with  prejudice — and  ignorant  of 
the  very  institutions  which  called  it  into  power- 
to  over-ride  the  intelligence  of  the  country  is 
detrimental  to  that  nation's  welfare.  There- 
fore, the  Labour  vote  requires  an 
intelligent  check  as  well  as  a  direct- 
ing guide.  It  must  be  helped  and  assisted, 
as  it  is  assuredly  honoured ;  for  we  all,  to  what- 
ever party  we  belong,  admire  the  men  who  work 
for  us  so  effectively  with  their  hands.  But  are  the 
men  who  use  their  brains  for  the  common  wealth, 
and  who,  f  rom  the  position  to  which  education  has 
raised  them,  try  to  direct  the  machinery  of  the 
nation  by  intelligent  methods,  and  who  thus 
spend  themselves  for  their  country,  to  be  over- 
borne or  thrust-under  by  a  predominant  prole- 
tariat? Surely  not.  The  country  will  say,  the 
masses  of  the  electorate  will  say,  "  We  trust  the 
wisdom  of  those  whom  the  country  has  trained 
to  aid  it,  to  conserve  and  consolidate  it,  while 
we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  steps  which  may  be 
taken  by  the  partisans  of  new-found  privilege. " 
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What  the  new  electorate,  in  contrast  with  the 
okl,  will  before  long  discover — and  give  effect  to 
— is  this  ;  that  its  Upper  House  is  the  nation's 
truest  friend,  because  it  is  bent  on  saving  the 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  rival  factions.  The 
la'bour  of  that  House  for  the  nation  is  disin- 
terested toil.  It  spends  its  strength  to  help  the 
people  onward  and  upward,  as  a  whole;  and  not 
to  aid  one  section  of  the  plebs,  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  not  to  assist  a  single  class  or  cotorie, 
but  to  benefit  the  entire  realm,  and  every  indi- 
vidual in  it.  No  dispassionate  observer  can  doubt 
that  the  great  majority  of  British  Peers  are  the 
best  friends  of  the  people,  going  out  of  their  way 
to  help  them  in  every  possible  direction,  and  by 
many  unexpected  services.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  them  are  absentees  and  seldom  attend  the 
House;  but  that  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  Some  of 
them  are  the  inheritors  of  the  ancient  glory  of 
famous  names,  without  the  corresponding  power 
of  achievement.  Some  have  succeeded  to  an 
ancestor's  position  of  renown,  though  not  to  his 
greatness  as  an  administrator  or  statesman. 
But  such  a  result  is  inevitable,  as  all  who  have 
studied  the  law  of  heredity  know.  Statesman- 
ship is  not  transmissible  by  lineage,  any  more 
than  original  power  in  science,  or  poetry,  or  art, 
or  prowess  by  sea  or  land  ;  and  if  the  heirs  of  all 
our  Peers,  who  were  raised  to  their  position  by 
personal  achievement,  were  to  be  judged  by  what 
they  have  themselves  accomplished,  many  of  them 
would  be  relegated  to  a  lower  place. 

But  with  all  the  hindrances  to  the  display  of 
those  powers  they  inherit,  and  which  lie  latent 
in  their  blood,  whether  they  are  manifest  or  not, 
if  we  dispassionately  consider  the  work  done  by 
individual  members  of  the  British  House  of  Lords 
(during,  let  us  say,  the  last  half-century)  and 
compare  it  with  the  work  done  by  individual 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  same 
period,  there  are  many  who  will  think  that  the 
scale  turns  heavily-weighted  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  such  an 
article  as  this  to  make  a  wide  historical  re- 
trospect; but  its  writer  can  remember  going  on 
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several  occasion  from  the  one  House  to  the  other, 
listening  to  debates  on  the  same  question  in  both 
Chambers,  and  coming  away  with  a  strong  un- 
prejudiced conviction  that  the  greater  debating 
power,  the  loftier  oratory,  the  more  extensive 
vision,  the  riper  wisdom,  and  the  maturer  states- 
manship were  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

That  there  are  anomalies  in  the  way  in  which 
both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  are  filled 
up,  so  as  to  be  adequately  representative  of  the 
whole  mind  of  the  nation,  must  be  admitted  by 
every  one.  That  the  hereditary  principle  in  the 
Upper  House  might,  with  advantage,  have  cer- 
tain checks  imposed  upon  it,  and  that  a  son  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Peerage  should  not  necessarily 
succeed  to  voting  power  in  that  House  unless 
other  conditions  had  been  fulfilled ;  and  that  in 
the  other  Chamber  a  plan  should  be  devised  by 
which  the  minority  vote — which  might  easily 
amount  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  elec- 
torate—  should  have  some  representation  in  the 
House  against  a  majority  so  small ;  these  things 
may  be  admitted.  But  putting  aside  the  present 
mode  of  election  and  representation,  and  limit- 
ing one's  views  to  the  inherent  capacity  of  those 
who  compose  the  two  Houses,  need  the  result  of 
the  comparison  be  feared  ?  If  the  test  be 
a  severely  qualitative  one,  man  by 
man  throughout,  with  a  view  to  discover  where 
the  greatest  intellectual  power  is  possessed, 
where  the  chief  constructive  ability,  the  main 
legislative  insight,  and  administrative  tact  lie 
latent,  the  verdict  will  certainly  not  be  against 
the  Upper  House. 

As  a  representative  Assembly  it  is  composed 
of  men  who  have  served  the  nation  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ways,  as  Viceroys,  Governors,  Ambas- 
sadors, Judges,  Administrators,  others  who  have 
given  to  their  country  the  best  brain-work  of 
their  days,  men  who  have  led  its  armies  and 
navies,  some  who  have  been  illustrious  teachers 
of  its  Science  and  creators  of  its  Art,  others  who 
are  Philanthropists  of  a  high  order,  or  who  have 
been  public  benefactors  over  a  wide  area,  some 
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who  have  risen  to  distinction  at  its  Universities, 
and  afterwards  honoured  various  professions 
both  by  their  services  and  discoveries  ;  or  who, 
entering  the  Church,  have  toiled  magnificently 
and  disinterestedly  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Surely  our  British  House  of  Lords  is  a  fit  place, 
and  sphere  of  influence,  to  which  our  great 
national  and  even  some  of  our  provincial  Ad- 
ministrators should  be  transferred,  after  their 
previous  work  is  over,  and  has  been  done  well. 
It  is  not  a  Home  of  Rest,  but  rather  an  arena 
for  further  high  endeavour,  for  more  arduous 
and  honourable  toil,  by  men  who  have  already 
served  their  country  nobly,  patiently,  assidu- 
ously, self-denyingly  for  years;  and  who  enter 
its  Upper  House  as  sage  counsellors  and  senators 
of  ripe  experience.  Every  understanding  mind 
can  see  what  a  mighty  power  such  men  may  con- 
tinue to  wield,  if  they  sit  beside  their  peers  in 
a  House  which  influences  and  guides,  while  it 
does  not  control,  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
And  yet,  forsooth,  it  is  called  an  "  irresponsible 
Chamber  "  !  Why,  its  responsibility  is  deepened 
and  enlarged,  by  each  addition  that  is  made  to 
its  ranks.  Pc  consists  in  the  continuous  discharge 
of  that  duty,  the  fulfilment  of  which,  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  ancestors,  placed  our  Peers  where 
they  now  are  in  the  Senate  House  of  their 
country.  It  also  consists  in  the  duty  of  prevent- 
ing the  irresponsible  action  of  a  chance  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  from  imposing  new  laws 
upon  the  nation,  without  a  mandate  to  do  so. 

No  one  who  studies  contemporary  events  with  a 
dispassionate  eye  can  doubt  that  year  by  year — or 
rather  election  by  election — the  British  House  of 
Commons  is  recruited  by  men  of  mark,  repre- 
sentative men  of  business,  professional  men,  dele- 
gates of  labour,  who  do  good  work  for  their 
country;  even  when  the  wheels  of  administration 
move  slowly  or  crankily,  and  sometimes  stand 
still.  But  no  unwarranted  accusation  is  brought 
against  the  Lower  House  when  it  is  said  that  in 
it  time  is  often  wasted  by  vague  repetitive 
rhetoric,  by  dilatoriness,  and  the  introduction  of 


more  measures  than  can  possibly  be  carried ;  the 
time  thus  wasted  necessitating,  or  at  least  bring- 
ing about  the  closure  of  discussion,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  votes  by  the  use  of  the  guillotine.  "  Thank 
Heaven,"  said  a  recent  legislator,  "we  have  no 
guillotine  in  the  House  of  Lords!  " 

But  as  to  the  composition  of  the  House,  take 
three  men  lately  returned  from  "  foreign  service'' 
— Lord  Cromer  from  Egypt,  Lord  Milne  r 
from  the  Cape,  and  Lord  Curzon  from  India. 
Can  any  recent  accessions  to  the  Lower  House 
compare  with  these  in  importance,  or  value  to 
the  nation  r 

Owing  to  native  ability,  superiority  of  intellect, 
character,  judgment,  or  tact — derived  from  their 
ancestry,  or  from  wide  experience — certain  men 
have  a  sort  of  title  to  rule.  From  a  pas:  life 
of  service,  and  the  insight  it  has  given  them, 
they  have  an  inherent  right  to  govern  :  which  lift6 
them  to  a  position  above  the  working  man  of  yes- 
terday, the  honourable  tor  right  honourable)  man 
in  the  street.  If  we  think  of  quality  and  not  of 
quantity,  of  brain-power,  of  strong  and  gracious 
character,  without  resorting  to  a  mere  u  count  of 
heads  " — is  not  our  House  of  Lords  quite  as  well 
fitted  as  our  House  of  Commons  is  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  this  nation  of  ours?  Eacial  superiority 
has  made  Great  Britain  more  fit  to  govern  India, 
than  India  to  govern  Great  Britain  ;  and  is  it  not 
the  case  that,  within  this  governing  Empire  of 
ours  there  are  certain  Classes.  Groups.  Families, 
Individuals,  more  fit  to  guide  than  others  are? 
Surely,  then,  we  should  continue  to  have  within 
our  Constitution  a  Chamber  in  which  the  elite 
or  the  nation  can — without  dominating  over  the 
rest  of  it.  or  usurping  privilege — guide,  direct  ,  in- 
spire, and  assist  to  govern  it. 

Lr:  us  now  cast  a  glance  backward,  and  try  to 
answer  in  another  way  a  question  already  asked. 
Has  not  all  history  proved  the  necessity  of  a 
Second  Legislative  Chamber  in  every  civilised 
community  of  men?  .And  has  it  not  invariably 
proved  that  its  Second  Chamber,  or  that  of  review, 
is  of  necessity  more  conservative  than  its  first 
one — which  initiates  legislation — ever  is.  or  can 
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be  ?  It  must  be  so,  because  the  very  raison  d'etre 
of  a  Second  Chamber  is  the  necessity  of  some 
check  on  the  sometimes  hasty  legislation  of  the 
first.  An  appeal  to  precedent  is  needful,  to 
restrain  the  over-confident  enthusiasm  of  novices, 
by  showing  them  that  "  the  thing  which  hath 
been  it  is  that  which  shall  be/'  and  that  "  there 
is  nothing  (altogether)  new  under  the  sun."  No 
wonder  that  the  Peers  created  by  a  Liberal  or 
Radical  Government  at  length  become  Conserva- 
tive, or  that  their  sons  do  so.  Not  one-fifth  of 
the  Peers  created  since  the  Reform  Bill  was 
passed  ha^e  remained  Liberal.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  So  soon  as  they  enter  the  Upper  House 
they  see j  as  never  before,  the  wisdom  of  the  past. 
They  perceive  as  they  could  not  do 
so  well  in  another  place — the  great  Chamber 
of  progress  —  that  the  restraining 
hand  which  retards  is  as  needful  as  the  forward 
movement  which  advances ;  or,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  that  for  the  Ship  of  State  an  occa- 
sional "  Harbour  of  Refuge  "  is  as  necessary  as 
is  the  wide  ocean  and  a  favouring  breeze.  It  is 
not  that  they  renounce  their  previous  beliefs,  but 
they  come  to  see  the  truth  and  value  of  still 
older  ones. 

If  now  we  pass  from  retrospect  and  look  into 
contemporary  history,  we  find  that  in  framing 
their  Constitutions  all  modern  States,  Dominions, 
and  Colonies  have  insisted  on  a  Second  Chamber, 
to  help  and  direct  the  first.  Every  democracy 
has  had  am  Upper  House  to  check,  as  well  as  to 
guide,  its  Lower  one.  The  Republics  of  France, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  all  have  their 
Senate,  as  well  as  their  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No  new  law  can  be  passed,  and  no  funda- 
mental change  of  procedure  is  possible,  without 
the  joint  action  and  decision  of  the  two.  Our 
own  Colonies  have  two  legislative  Chambers.  In 
all  these  cases  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Second  Chamber  upon  the  first,  and  the 
check  which  the  former  exercises  over  new  legisla- 
tion, is  much  greater  than  the  power  of  control 
which  our  English  House  of  Lords  exerts  over 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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And  not  only  has  the  American  Senate — 
elected  by  the  several  State  Legislatures — far 
more  authority  over  the  popularly  elected  House 
of  Representatives,  than  our  House  of  Lords 
has  over  the  Commons,  but  the  two  Houses  in 
America  have  to  act,  and  pass  all  their  measures, 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  President.  If  it  be 
granted  that  the  power  of  the  Second  Chamber 
in  America  is  excessive,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  proposals  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
and  his  Cabinet,  as  embodied  in  the  resolution 
which  they  have  induced  the  House  of  Commons 
to  accept,  take  away  from  our  Second 
or  Upper  Chamber  that  minimum  of 
power  which  is  incomparably  less  than  what 
is  the  inalienable  privilege  of  the  American 
Senate  to  safeguard  the  democracy  for  ail  time  to 
come. 

As  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  we 
must  have  a  Second  Chamber  of  some  sort,  will 
our  Radical  reformers  be  so  good  as  to  look  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth— so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  section  of  the  Act  which  established  it — 
and  say  if  they  prefer  that  kind  of  control  to  the 
present  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Great 
Britain  ? 

That  in  every  free  country  the  mind  and  will 
of  the  people  must  ultimately  prevail  is  a  self- 
evident  fact,  obvious  on  the  very  surface  of 
things;  but  how  this  "mind  and  will  of  the 
people"  is  to  be  discovered,  to  be  got  at  and 
carried  out3  is  a  very  different  matter.  Many 
persons  seem  to  think  that  a  single  election  of 
members  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons — es- 
pecially if  the  majority  on  the  winning  side  is 
a  large  on — can  disclose  it.  But  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  of  what  goes  on 
in  every  country  at  a  Parliamentary  election, 
shows  that  many  irrelevant  things  enter  into 
every  crisis,  and  even  determine  it.  It  is  found 
impossible  to  confine  the  judgment  of  the  elec- 
torate to  a  single  issue.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
result  is  often  due  to  the  skilful  organisation  of 
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a  git  a  toils,  who  misrepresent  their  opponents  and 
travesty  their  policy,  who  make  speeches  or  write 
articles  or  circulate  pamphlets  or  display  posters, 
which  are  admittedly  only  clever  caricatures  of 
what  is  held,  or  desired,  or  has  been  done,  by 
those  whom  they  wish  to  see  defeated  and  fur- 
thermore, that  this  is  openly  defended  by  them 
on  the  ground  that  "  all  is  fair  in  war,"  and 
that  the  more  unscrupulous  the  attack,  and  the 
more  disgraceful  the  charge,  the  likelier  it  is 
that  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  electorate  will  oe 
aroused,  and  the  party  in  power  be  defeated. 
But  it  may  surely  be  asked  "Is  this  the  way 
to  get  at  the  real  will  of  the  nation,  or  to  find 
out  the  rational  judgment  of  the  people  of  the 
land?" 

Then,  after  an  election  is  over,  some  imagine 
that  in  virtue  of  the  result  that  has  been  reached 
by  a  combination  of  causes — good,  bad,  or  in- 
different— the  victorious  party  has  f<  got  a  man- 
date "  (as  the  phrase  goes)  to  bring  in  Bills,  and 
proceed  to  legislate  on  all  the  questions  which 
politicians  have  discussed  during  the  election  tur- 
moil. They  think,  farther,  that  when  the  House 
of  Commons  has  passed  any  measure  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority — no  matter  how  representative 
or  influential  the  minority  may  be — the  House  of 
Lords  is  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it,  especially  if 
it  is  sent  up  more  than  once,  with  slight  altera- 
tion, from  the  Lower  Chamber.  But  it  is  surely 
a  familiar  fact  that  measures  are  constantly 
passed  by  the  Lower  House  under  the  influence 
of  excitement  when  its  majority  is  great;  mea- 
sures which  do  not  represent  the  underlying 
"mind  and  will"  of  the  nation,  but  only  its 
transient  or  effervescent  enthusiasm.  These  the 
Upper  House  is  bound  to  criticise,  with  even 
greater  care  than  it  discusses  measures  sent  up 
to  it  by  a  small  majority.  It  is  owing  to  the 
very  size  of  a  majority  within  the  Lower  House 
that  the  Upper  one  is  justified  in  subjecting  its 
measures  to  prolonged  and  sifting  scrutiny.  And 
why  ?  Simply  because  the  quick  oscillation  of  the 
political  barometer — a  rapid  rise  or  a  rapid  fall 
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— is  a  sign  of  unstable  political  weather.  The 
House  which  represents  the  more  permanent  con- 
victions of  the  nation  may  justifiably  conclude 
that  the  change  which  has  come  about  is  due  to 
accidental  rather  than  essential  causes;  to  the 
sudden  outburst,  and  dominance  of  what  may 
as  suddenly  decline  and  fall.  It  is  one  of  the 
common-places  of  history  that  the  political  pen- 
dulum is  always  oscillating ;  that  if  any  law  is 
permanent  it  is  the  law  of  change,  of  action  and 
reaction ;  that  the  majority  of  to-day  is  certain 
to  be.  the  minority  of  to-morrow,  or  of  some 
future  day ;  and  that  the  premature  adoption  of 
a  measure  which  has  been  due  to  a  mere  swing 
of  the  pendulum,  may  thwart  a  saner  policy  in 
the  near  future,  while  it  reverses  that  of  the 
past. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

The  very  reason  for  the  existence  of  an  Upper 
House  in  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  of  every  other  civilised  country,  is  that  it 
should  prevent  the  too  rapid  legislation  of  a 
Single  Ohani'ber,  which,  while  it  represents  a 
temporary  majority,  does  not  express  the  com> 
plete  or  final  verdict  of  the  nation.  All  that 
the  Upper  House  attempts,  however,  or  desires 
to  attempt,  is  to  find  out — beyond  all  question — 
what  the  "  mind  and  will  "  of  the  nation  really  is. 

It  is  surely  the  commonest  of  commonplaces 
that  white  the  vox  populi  is,  and  always  must 
be,  the  supreme  law,  that  "voice"  is  not  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  nosy  shoutings  of  a  multitude 
which  may  vociferate  in  haste  what  it  lives  to 
repent  at  leisure.  The  Peers  are  often  blamed 
for  opposing  what  they  consider  a  disastrous  ver- 
dict of  the  Commons.  When  they  oppose  it,  how- 
ever^  it  is  usually  not  because  they  think  it 
foolish,  but  because  they  are  of  opinion  that  it 
does  not  truly  reflect  the  wiser  underlying 
"  mind  and  will"  of  the  electorate.  They  there- 
fore call  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  verdict. 
In  doing  so,  are  they  not  fulfilling  one  of  the 
highest  ends  of  their  existence?  They  wish  the 
nation  to  get  behind  an  accidental  decision  by 
a  fresh  vote  given  in  altered  circumstances.  This 
is  surely  the  best  way  to  get  into  closer  touch 
with  "the  mind  and  will"  of  the  people.  It  is 
those  who  dislike  a  fresh  appeal  who  really  dis- 
trust the  nation,  and  are  afraid  of  an  altered 
verdict. 

In  Great  Britain,  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  intact — and 
readily  operative — some  means  of  getting  at  this 
mind  and  will,  apart  from  the  plebescite  which 
brings  a  particular  party  into  power ;  and  it  is 
only  its  House  of  Lords  that  can  do  this.  A 
Government  in  power  will  not  appeal  to  the 
nation  to  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life,  even  when 
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it  thinks  itself  pretty  sure  of  success ;  although 
a  series  of  by-elections  may  show  that  it  is  losing 
popular  support.  All  the  more,  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  it  needs  the  control  of  a  Second 
Chamber. 

But  it  has  apparently  come  to  this,  that  the 
present  Administration  wish,  so  to  alter 
the  fabric  of  the  House  of  Lords — so  to  change 
its  character,  and  curtail  its  immemorial  func- 
tions— that  it  can  never  again  be  a'ble  to  reject 
a  Bill  which  comes  up  to  it  from  the  Commons. 
In  other  words,  the  present  Government  and  its 
supporters  wish  it  to  remain  for  all  time  coming 
submissive  to  the  will  of  an  accidental  majority. 
They  do  not  wish  to  know  whether 
the  nation  has,  or  has  not,  changed 
its  mind.  They  dislike — nay  ,  they  abhor 
— what  is  now  technically  known  as  a  re- 
ferendum. The  tyranny  of  the  plehs  is  not  un- 
known to  the  students  of  history,  but  it  is  worse 
than  any  other  kind  of  tyranny.  It  is  undis- 
guised political  theft.  It  is  a  stealing  o<f  the 
permanent  rigiits  of  the  nation ;  because  it  pre- 
vents a  new  judgment  being  given  to  the  voters, 
under  pretence  of  following  the  wiser  voice  of  an 
old  electorate. 

The  essential  point  in  the  whole  controversy 
is  this :  The  House  of  Lords,  reformed,  streng- 
thened, and  made  more  efficient — as  all  its  friends 
desire — must  always  retain  the  power  of  return- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ultimately  to 
the  whole  electorate,  every  measure  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  which  it  thinks  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  people,  and  has  not  yet 
received  the  assent  of  the  nation.  Its  supreme 
duty,  and  inalienable  function,  is  first  to  ascer- 
tain the  mind  and  will  of  the  people,  and  next 
to  see  that  these  are  given  effect  to,  whether  it 
(the  Upper  House)  thinks  the  nation  wise  or 
foolish  in  its  wish.  Thus,  the  Peers  are  not 
only  the  friends  of  the  people;  they  are  the 
constitutional  guardians  of  the  people's  rights. 
In  demanding  the  equivalent  of  a  referendum, 
they  are  appealing  from  what  may  be  the  mere 
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roarings  of  a  mob  to  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
reasonable  working  man.  They  are  sure  to  act  in 
the  future  as  they  have  always  done  in  the 
past,  when  they  have  bowed  to  the  will  of  the 
people;  but  they  must  also  in  the  first  instance 
do  all  they  can  to  ascertain  that  will,  in  its 
best  and  highest  form,  and  its  most  enlightened 
aspect.  These  are  to  be  found  out,  not  by  a 
mere  "  count  of  heads,"  but  by  manifold  miscel- 
laneous evidence.  That  evidence  is  not  difficult 
to  find,  but  it  is  ascertainable  in  ways  that  are 
not  always  apparent  on  the  surface. 

Thus  the  practical  centre  of  the  problem  is 
this :  Did  the  last  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  represent  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
British  people,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained 
by  legitimate  means  and  authentic  tests?  That 
majority  was  obtained  at  the  last  election  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  But  so  soon  as  it 
was  secured,  thousands  of  the  elec- 
torate awoke  as  from  a  dream.  The  voters  who 
had  been  deceived  (or  had  deceived  themselves) 
were  undeceived  ;  and  the  question  now  is,  Does 
a  particular  election — no  matter  how  it  has  been 
obtained — reflect  the  abiding  will  of  the  nation? 
If  it  be  replied  that  it  may  misrepresent  it,  but 
that  we  have  no  other  means  of  discovery,  that 
we  cannot  get  nearer  to  the  underlying  mind 
of  the  people  by  any  other  method,  that 
we  cannot  go  behind  their  votes,  the  answer 
is  valid  that  the  existing  method  of 
election  is  so  bad  that  a  reform  is  imperative, 
that  a  new  process  must  be  devised,  and  a  better 
one  than  the  single  vote  of  constituencies  on 
questions  set  forth  for  party  purposes.  The 
latter  reflects  and  records  only  a  passing  mood, 
not  the  deep-rooted  convictions  of  the 
nation. 

But  what  is  still  more  important  is  this  :  The 
solid  majority  obtained  at  a  House  of  Commons 
election  is  sometimes  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
real  voice  of  the  people.  And  why?  Let  us 
take  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  there  are 
5,824,000  electors  in  the  country,  and  670  seats 
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to  be  filled  up ;  suppose  that  in  each  constituency 
the  number  returned  is  elected  by  52  per  cent, 
of  those  who  have  voted,  and  that  the  defeated 
candidate  receives  48  per  cent,  of  the  votes ;  and 
suppose  that  the  victorious  candidates  all  belong 
to  the  same  party,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
entire  minority  would  be  wiped  out ;  although 
2,600,000  votes  were  cast  in  its  favour.  That,  of 
course,  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  two  million  voters  would  have 
no  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  would  then  become  of  the  representation 
of  minorities?  It  would  practically  cease  to 
exist. 

This  extreme  case  can  of  course  never  occur, 
but  the  principle  underlying  it  always  exists ; 
and  seems  to  call  aloud  for  redress,  or  reform. 
Election  by  a  simple  majority  of  votes,  and  the 
non-representation  of  minorities,  cannot  bring 
out,  or  give  effect  to,  the  full  mind  and  will  of 
the  country.  Surely,  therefore,  some  change  in 
the  mode  of  election  is  desirable,  so  that  all 
classes  in  the  country  should  be  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  some  proportion  to 
their  number;  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  the 
electoral  areas  should  be  changed.  If  the  personal 
element  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  ballot  simply  determined  the  num- 
ber of  votes  given  to  the  two 
parties  in  the  struggle — the  selection  of  uthe  fit 
and  proper  persons  "  to  represent  the  constituency 
following  afterwards  in  strict  accordance  with 
these  votes — the  rights  of  minorities  would  be 
preserved ;  and  the  number  of  members  sitting  on 
Ministerial  and  Opposition  Benches  respectively 
would  correspond  to  the  real  mind  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  It  is  a  crying  evil 
of  the  first  magnitude  that  it  does  not  at  present 
correspond  to  it,  and  that  the  existing  member- 
ship of  the  House  is  not  real  index  to  the  mind 
of  the  nation.  Surely  this  anomaly  should  be 
redressed,  before  the  roots  of  our  Constitution 
are  interfered  with,  or  torn  up. 
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The  re  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  House  of  Lords 
has  become  more,  and  not  less,  representative  of 
tin*  deep- rooted  convictions  of  the  nation  at  large 
There  is  less  of  partisanship  in  it  than  there  ever 
was  before  in  the  history  of  our  country,  more 
assiduous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  more  self-sacrificing  labour  in  their  behalf. 

Let  the  people  imagine  this  country  without 
its  House  of  Lords,  deprived  of  its  hereditary 
legislators,  with  their  great  traditions,  their  in- 
heritance of  tact  and  wisdom,  which  have 
so  often  lifted  debate  to  a  level  of 
insight  above  the  atmosphere  of  clamour  or 
intrigue.  Suppose  the  Peers  disfranchised,  and 
the  voices  of  labour  and  of  the  middle  classes  all 
dominant,  what  a  dismal  outlook  for  the  prole- 
tariat itself!  Let  them  consider  how  the  Upper 
House  is  now  replenished  by  the  ablest  leaders 
who  have  fought  their  way  upward ;  and  risen  to 
rank,  by  first  rising  to  eminence  in  work,  and 
nobility  of  service.  The  result  is  that  our 
English  House  of  Lords  has  attained  to  the  most 
distinguished  position  of  usefulness  that  any  repre- 
sentative and  responsible  Chamber  in  the  world 
ever  occupied.  Grant  that  some  of  the  modern 
representatives  of  our  more  ancient  Peerages  are 
not  always  conspicuous  as  legislators.  That  is 
inevitable,  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that  all 
those  who  manage  to  get  into  the  Commons  have 
not  a  monopoly  of  wisdom?  Lot  the  country 
note  how,  and  with  what  rapidity  during  last 
century,  the  recruits  to  its  Peerage  have  risen  to 
places  of  commanding  power,  which  has 
given  authority  to  the  judgments  and  dignity 
to  the  debates  of  the  House  they  have  adorned. 
If  that  Upper  House  ceased  to  exist,  its  heredi- 
tary members  would  have  a  right  of  entrance  (if 
elected)  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  so,  is 
it  not  as  certain  as  any  political  forecast  can  be 
that  their  admission  there  would  very  seriously 
reduce  the  influence  and  power  of  some  of  the 
existing  "sections"  of  that  House?  And  there, 
in  that  popular  House,  they  could  be  trusted  by 
the  people  to  look  after,  respect,  and  provide  for, 
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the  influence  of  the  minority  vote.  They  cer- 
tainly would  never  turn  their  back  upon,  or  try 
to  silence,  large  sections  of  the  community,  by 
one-sided  revolutionary  action. 

The  Radicals  know  that  the  Upper  House  must 
be  more  conservative  than  the  Lower  one.  It  is 
so  in  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  also  know  that  they  cannot  destroy  it,  for 
this  country  will  never  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  its  Upper  House,  however  much 
:t.  may  welcome  its  reform.  If  America  and 
France  have  their  Senate,  Germany  its  B  uncle  s- 
rath,  Switzerland  its  Council  of  State,  and  our 
Colonies  their  Second  Chamber,  is  Great 
Britain  to  have  its  great  historic 
Upper  House  obliterated,  crushed  out  of 
existence  under  the  heels  of  the  demos,  or 
rather  of  a  despotic  House  of  Commons  ?  Judging 
them  by  their  latest  utterances,  the  Premier 
of  England  and  his  Cabinet  wish  to  have  an 
autocratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Com.njns; 
and  their  policy  is  directed  not  so  much  agairsft 
the  great  Conservative  party,  as  it  is  against  the 
still  greater  party  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  case  of  a  temporary  majority  in 
an  elected  Chamber  tyrannising  over  a  large  re- 
presentative minority  of  the  people.  It  virtually 
says,  "We  are  the  people,  and  our  will  must  pre- 
vail." 

It  is  an  advantage  to  the  nation  that  under  our 
existing  Constitution  parties  change;  and  that 
the  supreme  governing  forces  oscillate  from  side 
to  side.  Popular  election  to  the  Lower  House  is 
a  safety-valve,  which  allows  expression  to  the 
pent  up  will  both  of  the  masses  and  the  classes. 
That  Chamber  cannot  be  a  hereditary  one;  but, 
just  because  it  cannot,  it  is  well  that  the  second 
revising  Chamber  should  be  for  the  most  part  a 
hereditary  one.  If  it  were  elected  as  the  Com- 
mons are,  if  its  membership  changed  at  each 
septennial  period,  there  would  not  only  be  an 
increase  of  Parliamentary  strife,  but  a 
decrease  of  responsibility.  There  can- 
not    be     a     doubt     that     the     sense  of 
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hereditary  duty  would  be  lessened  if  that 
House  dkl  not  last  as  it  now  does.  And  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  nation  is  probably 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  greater  at  this  moment, 
not  only  amongst  our  hereditary  legislators,  but 
also  amongst  the  youthful  heirs  to  our  English 
Peerages,  than  it  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
young  men  who  may— or  may  not — enter  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  why?  It  is  because 
they  are  born  to  the  privilege  of  legislation,  and 
to  the  responsibilities  of  government.  There  is 
no  escape  from  these,  save  by  a  dereliction  of 
duty. 

Before  closing  this  article,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  objection  to  the  presence  of  Bishops 
of  the  National  Church  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  good  they  have  done — when  problems  with 
which  they  are  the  most  competent  men  in  the 
country  to  deal  have  been  before  the  Upper 
House— can  be  called  in  question  only  by  biassed 
opponents.  They  seldom  interfere  with 
party  political  matters ;  but  when 
measures  dealing  with  religion,  as  an  ele- 
ment in  national  well-being,  with  education,  with 
social  progress  and  reform,  or  with  philanthropy 
in  all  its  bearings,  are  being  discussed  in  the 
country — and  debated  by  its  Legislature — their 
knowledge,  wisdom,  counsel,  and  advice  are  often 
of  the  greatest  value.  None  but  a  partisan  oppo- 
nent can  deny  that  they  have  often  handled  ques- 
tions, criticised  or  advocated  measures,  with 
supreme  ability  and  insight.  If  men  who  have 
been  day-labourers  with  their  hands,  and  are 
elected  to  represent  trade  unions,  should  enter 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  help  in  that  Assembly 
to  mould  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  should  not 
those  who  have  toiled  as  parochial  workers,  and 
had  varied  ecclesiastical  experiences,  be  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  to  aid  the 
country  in  the  discussion  of  measures  which 
bear  upon  the  welfare  both  of  Church  and 
State  combined?  Be  it  admitted  that 
others  besides  the  leaders  of  the  National  Church 
may    let    their  influence  be  felt,    that  Noncon- 
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formists  should  lift  up  their  voices  (as  they  are 
sure  to  do)  as  the  delegates  of  dissent.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  all  dispassionate 
judges  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church 
have  been  less  partisan  than  the  ministers  of  the 
dissenting  bodies  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  matter  of  authentic  history  that  the 
Anglican  clergy  have  not  mingled  in  the  fray  of 
politics,  as  the  leaders  of  Nonconformity  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  do,  but  that  they  have 
done  much  in  the  Upper  House  to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  debate,  and  lessen  its  animosities. 
Dissenting  ministers  have  sometimes  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  no  serious  proposal  has 
been  made  by  the  Conservative  or  Unionist  party 
to  deprive  them,  if  so  minded,  of  their  entrance 
there.  It  would  be  less  expedient  for  them  to  sit, 
speak,  and  vote  in  the  same  Chamber  as  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  established  by  law.  And 
why  ?  In  the  one  case  the  men  elected  are  chosen 
by  the  Government  in  power,  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Sovereign  ;  in  the  other,  they 
would  be  sent  in  by  the  vote  of  what  might  be 
the  transient  majority  of  a  religious  body  living 
in  chronic  antagonism  to  the  Church  of  the 
realm.  By  all  means  let  the  latter  be  repre- 
sented, but  not  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  in  which, 
from  no  fault  of  theirs,  perhaps,  but  from  the  in- 
herent necessity  of  the  case,  they  would  be  a  dis- 
turbing, if  not  a  revolutionary,  element.  It 
would  be  as  natural  and  wise  to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  ranks  of  our 
working  men,  from  the  police,  or  the  soldiers  of 
the  nation.  It  would  be  most  unwise  to  allow  the 
Anglican  clergy  to  enter  into  the  arena  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  there  they  would  be  in- 
volved in  work  for  which  their  previous  training 
had  not  fitted  them,  but  for  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
is  now,  and  should  remain,  a  signal  benefit  to  the 
nation. 

Their  doing  so  now  does  not  interfere  with  their 
diocesan  duties,  any  more  than  attendance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  interferes  with  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  lawyers  or  bankers  or  of  the 
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commercial  classes  generally,  who  are  engaged 
in  vast  undertakings  for  their  own  or  the  public 
good. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  admission  of 
representatives  of  Nonconformity  to  Parliament 
is  the  inclusion  of  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries. 
Surely  the  presence  of  an  Archbishop  or  a  Bishop 
of  that  branch  of  the  Church  in  the  House  of 
Lords  would  strengthen  it;  as  would  the  admis- 
sion of  University  leaders,  say  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellors (as  the  Chancellors  are  usually  Peers  of 
the  Realm)  and  perhaps  of  the  Mayors  of  cer- 
tain cities.  Their  inclusion  would  give  weight 
and  authority  to  many  debates,  and  would  re- 
act on  the  electorate  which  gave  them  their  sub- 
ordinate office. 

It  may  be  wise,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the 
Bill  introduced  in  1907  by  Lord  Newton  into 
the  Upper  House,  to  "reduce  the  number  of 
Bishops  sitting  in  the  House,  proportionate  to 
the  reduction  proposed  in  the  case  of  the  heredi- 
tary Peers,"  and  the  "  appointment  of  life  Peers 
to  a  number  not  exceeding  one  hundred,"  and 
"not  more  than  ten  in  any  calendar  year,"  may 
also  be  a  wise  provision.  The  country  will 
doubtless  hear  more  of  this,  and  other  reforms, 
suggested  in  the  report  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  individuals,  which  are 
threatened  live  long;  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  this  attack  on  the  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  by  one  of  the  two  parties  which 
have  governed  it  together  for  cen- 
turies, recoils  on  those  who  make  it. 
The  country  has  been  proud  alike  of  its 
House  of  Lords  and  its  House  of  Commons— a 
fact  which  the  leaders  of  this  assault  know  right 
well.  But  the  country  itself  knows  it  better, 
while  its  people  remember  that  each  of  them  was 
thus  addressed  by  a  voice  now  silent! 

Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 

Through  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 

So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that  which  flies, 
And  work  a  joint  of  state  that  plies 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 
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